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THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
POST PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


MARY MILNE 


I realise that as I speak on the subject The training of teacher- 
librarians, 1 am myself very much a learner. As each year goes by 
I see more opportunities in this work, and it becomes more and 
more interesting. 

However, it is because I have learned so much about a teacher- 
librarian’s work since I have been in charge of a school library 
that I feel very strongly that a course of training for teacher- 
librarians is necessary, that it is possible for a teacher-librarian with 

This address was delivered to the Children and Young People’s Section at the 


26th N.Z.L.A. Conference, Rotorua, on 28 February, 1957. 
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library training to take a position in a school with more confidence, 
with a more definite idea of what he has to do, than is at present 
the case. 

Teacher training alone is not enough; library training alone is 
not enough. The two must be put together in some way. Those who 
know teachers who are given the work of organising a_ school 
library for the first time will realise how much easier the task jis 
with a knowledge of even the simplest library techniques of keeping 
books in some order, and being able to organise an issue system, 
to say nothing of the principles of book selection and Maintaining 
a balanced collection. Of course, library training is esssential. 

But what about the other side of the picture? Can a trained 
librarian come into a school and run a library, with no previous 
teaching experience? Need he be trained as a teacher? I say that 
it is better if he be trained as a teacher for two main reasons: 

(i) In the present broader concept of the function of a school 
library the librarian is expected to be active in stimulating demand 
for books and the use of them. This necessitates a close connection 
with staff and curriculum, best obtained if the librarian is a trained 
teacher. 

(ii) Because a large part of the work of a school librarian is 
actual teaching of classes, that is, in their library periods, which 
are a recognised part of the secondary school curriculum. The 
librarian must co-operate with teachers and share responsibility for 
the educational programme of the school. Whether this teacher- 
training necessitates a year at a Teachers’ Training College, or 
whether in could be included in a Library School year, is something 
that could well be discussed. 

What, then, is the work of a school librarian? In the first place, 
it is mot merely seeing that books are issued and returned, it is not 
merely supervising a reading period in the library, it is not merely 
“spending hours in the holidays mending books”. Seeing that all 
these things are done constitutes part of the work, but the idea 
that this sort of thing is the main part of the work is wrong. Or, 
if this is the limit of a school librarian’s work, his is a clerical position 
and does not warrant the employment of someone paid a teacher's 
salary. 

If the school librarian’s job is a professional one, if he is paid 
and graded as a teacher, his work must be of a professional nature. 
This can be achieved only if the clerical duties are done by assistants, 
who are usually pupils. The work falls into two divisions: 

(i) Library work, i.e., administration of funds, building and main- 
taining the book collection, classification and cataloguing, reference 
work, organisation and supervision of a staff of pupil assistants 
who perform the routine work 

(ii) Teaching, done in library periods. The librarian works with 
individuals and with groups, introducing them to books of many 
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different kinds, aiming at increasing pupils’ enjoyment of literature, 
improving reading tastes, developing critical faculties, teaching the 
arrangement and use of the library. To do this successfully the librarian 
must have an understanding and sympathetic attitude to all pupils, as 
much knowledge as he can acquire of books and curriculum, and an 
ability to plan and teach lessons. 

Teacher-librarianship in a modern school is thus a fully professional 
position, for which special training is needed, training which combines 
teaching and librarianship. 

I know that many excellent school libraries have been built up 
by teachers without special library training. They have had to learn 
by experience. If a training course were instituted the fruits of 
this experience could be passed on to others more economically than 
is the case at present. 

In New Zealand, some advances have already been made towards 
the development of good library services in schools: 

(i) Rooms for libraries are now provided in new schools. 

(ii) Money for buying books is a recognised item on school 

budgets. 

(iii) It is a policy of the Education Department that a certain 
amount of time, varying with the size of the school, be 
allocated for library organisation to teachers in charge of 
school libraries. 

(iv) In January, 1949, and in August, 1956, Library Refresher 
Courses for Teachers were held, one in each of the North 
and South Islands. 

(v) Officers of the School Library Service, National Library 
Service have been able, by correspondence and by visits to 
schools, to give valuable practical help to teachers in organising 
and running their libraries. 

But apart from a certain amount of instruction given by Teachers’ 
lraining College libraries, there is no regular course for Teacher- 
librarians, and the reiteration of the need for one points to the 
necessity for some action to be taken as soon as possible to inaugurate 
such a course. 

For the library to be used most effectively, it should be something 
which any teacher or pupil can use. It should not, as R. G. Ralph 
says in The Library in Education, be “something which only the 
teacher-librarian’s magic wand can bring into action”. For this 
purpose some general training in the use of libraries should be 
given to all teachers, and the best place for this to be given is in 
the Teachers’ Training Colleges. | have set out a schedule outlining 
what I consider the requirements for all teachers. 

(i) They should know how to use a library—should be quite 
familiar with a library catalogue, but not necessarily trained 
to compile one. They should know how to set about looking 
for information in the dierent sections of the library. 
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They should Know something of the basic reference work 
which should be in any school library. They should under 
stand the arrangement of the library—know the ten main 
divisions of the Dewey classification, and the general prin. 
ciples underlying the further subdivision of these. 

(ii) It is most important that they should have had practice in 
reading and evaluating children’s books, and have spent 
some time examining a good collection—preferably working 
with one. 

(iii) They should understand the resources of the School Library 
Service, and library interloan, and should know something 
of the general picture of N.Z. libraries—National Libran 
Service, Government Department, Public and Special libraries 

(iv) They should know how to handle a bulk loan of School 
Library Service books as sent to primary, intermediate, and 
district high schools, and how to make good use of thes: 
books while they are in the schools. 





Most of the recommendations that have been made above have 
related to the need for all teachers to take some course in library 
training. But for those teachers who are going to be teacher-librarians, 
some kind of special course will be necessary. 

In 1947, a sub-committee of the Teachers’ Refresher Course— 
English prepared a draft resolution on school library policy. Two 
recommendations were: 


(i) That the Education Department make immediate provision 
for school libraries in every post-primary school, with the 
aim of an ultimate ratio of one to ten; that is, in larger 
schools there would be one or more full-time teacher- 
librarians and in smaller schools a proportionate amount ol 
the time of the teacher in charge of the library should be 
wholly reserved for library work; such _teacher-librarians 
should have had adequate training and experience both in 
teaching and in librarianship. 

(ii) That in the meantime the Department arrange with the New 
Zealand Library Association and the New Zealand Library 
School for short courses of approximately one term for 
school librarians. 


At the Wellington Course, held in January, 1949, one resolution 
asked that selected teachers should be released on full pay to take 
a course of library training. 

Before any further recommendations on this matter are sent to 
the Department, | feel that more details should be worked out, as 
to the best time for such training to be given, who should give |. 
how long it should take, the scope of work to be covered, and the 
question of the teacher-librarian’s position and possibility of advance- 
ment. 
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Commenting on a resolution passed at the New Zealand Library 
Association Conference in Christchurch, namely, “that this Con- 
ference recommends to Council that the Education Department be 
asked to consider the appointment, in post-primary schools, of 
teacher-librarians, full or part-time according to roll number of 
school,” Dr Beeby suggested that the following questions among 
others should be considered: 

(i) What is the minimum size of a school for a librarian? 

(ii) Do they, i.c., schools, want a person who is a qualified 

teacher-librarian? 

(iii) What are to be the librarian’s functions? Will she do some 

teaching or tutoring? 

The Director indicated that the help of teachers is wanted for 
a Foundation Policy. We must now find answers to these questions 
and work out what we think desirable in the way of training. 

Two types of approach could be made: ErrHer—teachers can take 
training in librarianship, with special reference to schools, OR—trained 
librarians Can obtain positions as school librarians. 

1 think that either method of obtaining staff for school librarie: 
could be made to work, because success in a position of this type 
really depends on the personal qualities and enthusiasm of the 
individual who holds it. Whether this person is trained teacher or 
trained librarian, if he is interested, he will, given the opportunity, 
take steps to fill the gaps in his knowledge and experience. 

Of the two schemes | think the first—teachers taking library 
training—would probably be the more readily acceptable to the 
Education Department for it conforms to an already established 
pattern of training teachers to be specialists in various subjects, 
such as art, physical education, music, speech. But the second— 
trained librarians taking positions in schools—is worth considering. 
It is along the lines of current practice in the United States of 
America, and may be something to which we should give a trial in 
New Zealand. A point in favour of it is that it could do a little to 
relieve the shortage of teachers. 

There is room for both avenues of entrance to the profession 
and I shall go on to speak in more detail of each of the methods 
of training. 

The following general recommendations are submitted for your 
consideration: 

(i) Schools with a roll of over 600 should have full-time teacher- 

librarians. 

(ii) A teacher-librarian should have: 

ErrHeER—teacher-training with the addition of a special course 
in school librarianship 

Or—professional training as a librarian with some knowledge 
of school practice and teaching method. 

(ili) There should be a special course of training in librarianship 
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for teacher-librarians, which would show them: 

(a) how to make the best use of library periods; 

(b) how to make the best use of time allocated for library 
work; and ; 

(c) how to organise a staff of pupils. 

1 shall now consider how the third of these could be implemented, 
that is, the running of a course in librarianship tor people already 
trained as teachers, giving one or two alternative plans which have 
been suggested, and mentioning the various types of course which 
have been tried in England over the last few years. 

PLAN “A” 

E1lrHER—a course beginning in January and lasting for two or 
three months, 

Or—a course lasting for the duration of the first term. 

Membership of such a course would consist of: 

(i) Some teachers who are already running school libraries but 

who require further formal instruction. 

(ii) Some graduate students who would come straight from their 

Teachers’ College courses. 

The former would obtain leave, with pay, to attend the library 
course—the suggestion has been made that perhaps Teacher's Training 
College students could relieve in their positions. In the case of 
students straight from College it is conceivable that they would have 
already been appointed to positions in schools where they would 
be in charge of the libraries. Principals would then allow them 
leave to attend the course before taking up their new positions. 


PLAN “B” 

The suggestion has been made that a third year course could be 
taken at the Wellington Teachers’ Training College in the library, 
in conjunction with a course at the Library School, either concurrently 
with the long course or at intervals throughout it. 

In England over the last few years, there have been at least 
four types of short course, corresponding roughly to our Refresher 
Courses: 

(i) The Institute of Education of Nottingham University held 

a course of eight evening lectures, with discussions. 

(ii) A one-day conference was organised by the Institutes of 
Education of the Universities of Leeds and London. 

(iii) A course was organised by the Youth Libraries Section of 
the Library Association, in the form of a week-end school 
bringing together 70 people concerned with children’s reading. 

(iv) The Leicestershire Residential Library Course, held in Sep- 
tember, 1951, lasted for one week. It was a co-operative 
enterprise between the Inspectorate, the School of Librarian- 
ship of Loughborough College, and the local Education 
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Authority. There were two main themes—the use of the 
school library (dealt with by inspectors), and its admini- 
stration (dealt with by the staff of the School of Librarianship). 

In addition, two notable schemes for giving regular instruction 
may be mentioned. 

In September, 1948, a special course in school librarianship was 
introduced as an optional and additional subject on the curriculum 
at Edge Hill Training College, Lancashire. It gave an extra qualifi- 
cation, endorsed on the final Teacher’s Certificate. This was a two- 
year course. It was preceded by a General Course for all students. 
(These two types of course are also needed in New Zealand, as 
| have already indicated). The Special Course was allocated two 50- 
minute periods weekly. There were lectures, and practical work in 
the schools. The examination consisted of a general paper lasting 
three hours, and a two-hour practical paper on classification and 
cataloguing. 

The Birmingham Institute of Education held an advanced course 
in school librarianship, which finished in December, 1955. This 
advanced course developed from a series of weekend courses, the 
first of which was held in 1951, organised jointly by the West Midlands 
Branch of the School Library Association and the Institute of 
Education. This course became an annual event. But it was realised 
that such short courses were not enough. At a conference on The 
Library and Education, organised by the University of Leeds 
Institute of Education in 1951, a recommendation was made “that 
in addition to preliminary and refresher courses offered to practising 
teachers, advanced courses should be established under the auspices 
of Institutes of Education”. 

The course started in January, 1954, and involved two years of 
part-time study, with two lectures every Saturday morning. Visits 
to school, training college, and public libraries took place. A 
dissertation was required, which provided a valuable exercise in 
research methods. Thirteen members were admitted to the course. 
The fee was £20, and in nearly all cases the local Education 
Authorities were prepared to pay the fee and expenses of applicants 
from their districts. Eight of the original thirteen took the final 
examination, three 3-hour papers, on: (i) technical aspects of school 
librarianship, (ii) educational aspects of school librarianship, and 
(iii) practical cataloguing and classification. 

All the thought and planning on the subject of training teacher- 
librarians that has taken place over the last few years, in England, 
has now culminated in the decision of the Library Association and 
the School Library Association to award jointly a certificate in school 
librarianship. This certificate will be granted to teachers with a 
minimum of three years’ teaching experience who have satisfied 
the examiners in a written examination consisting of three 3-hour 
papers covering: (i) education aspects of school librarianship, (ii) 
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technical aspects of school librarianship, and (iii) practical classifi- 
cation and cataloguing. Suitable preparation for this examination 
might be made in a 2-year part-time course. 

It must now be the task of education authorities to organise 
suitable courses, such as that organised by the Birmingham Institute 
of Education. 

The problems of training teacher-librarians being faced by us here 
in New Zealand are thus being solved in England by co-operation 
between all who are concerned with children’s reading—Departmental 
Officers, School Library Association members, Teachers’ Training 
College staffs, Local Education Authorities (corresponding to our 
Education Boards and Boards of Governors), Librarians of Public 
Libraries and Lecturers from Schools of Librarianship. 

I am sure that similar co-operation in New Zealand could produce 
a solution to the problem, whether it lay in a concentrated course 
for a term, a part-time 2-year course, an additional year at Training 
College or in some other means. 

A course of training in New Zealand should cover: 

(i) Librarian work, including the function of the library in the 

school. 

(ii) The day-to-day running of the library, and the organisation 
of pupil assistants. 

(iii) A Book Course along the lines of the Library School course, 
but specially planned for post-primary schools. (Study of 
curriculum and book selection in required subjects.) 

(iv) A scheme of work for library periods, from Form 3 to Form 
6. 

The drawing up of a scheme for library periods includes study 
of children’s reading ability and tastes at different ages, development 
of the critical faculty, and, in fact, a study of the whole subject of the 
value of reading. A teacher-librarian has to deal with children and 
adolescents of widely varying ability, interest, and attainment, and with 
widely differing attitudes towards books, from the keen reader to the 
child who says “I never read books”. 

The school librarian’s position should not be one in which there 
is no possibility of advancement. I envisage a certificated teacher- 
librarian occupying a position either as full-time or as part-time 
librarian, with work and promotion as follows: 

If full-time (call it Position “A”) the work would be: 

(i) Professional library work, performed in the time allocated 

by the Department. 

(ii) Teaching in the library during the other periods. 

The part-time position (Position “B”), in a smaller school, would 
involve: 

(i) Professional library work, done in the time allocated. 

(ii) ‘Teaching of other subjects during other periods. (Some of 
these would probably be teaching in the library during library 
periods. ) 
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In both cases, the person would be paid on a teacher's scale, 
and would be eligible for grading and not debarred from promotion 
us a teacher, with the possibility, in a large school at least, of 
attaining the status of a position of responsicility while working as 
a teacher-librarian fully engaged in the library. 

Such a person, to gain promotion, could: 

(i) Move from Position “B” to Position “A” in the same school. 
or (ii) Move from either of these to become a teacher of general 

subjects, with his work as a librarian counting as an added 
qualification. 
or (iii) Move from either to Position “A” in a larger school. 

I have spoken at length about the training of teachers in librarian- 
ship, because that is the approach to which I have given most thought. 
But the other approach must also be considered. | shall have time 
only to suggest a few points for discussion: 

(i) The introduction of trained librarians into schools would 
help (though in a very small way) to relieve the shortage 
of teachers. 

(ii) Such librarians would need to acquire knowledge of school 
curricula and teaching methods. This could possibly be 
gained during the Library School year, perhaps in an optional 
special course in the third term. 

(iii) Such a person should be paid as a teacher. The work would 
be the same as that which I have already outlined in_ this 
paper. 

(iv) Promotion could be obtained by moving to a larger school 
or to another library position, e.g., in a Teachers’ Training 
College or a Public Library. 

In nearly every article that is written on the subject the school 
library is said to play an important part in education: it is described 
as the “heart” or the “cultural centre” of the school. It is the 
teacher-librarian’s task to translate the ideas contained in these 
phrases into terms of books and library service. We must build up 
subject-collections which staff and pupils will have confidence in 
using. While catering at the top of the school for young men and 
women studying for University Scholarships, we must have books for 
pupils who are concerned only to obtain their School Certificate and 
who will then immediately leave and go into employment, and must 
make an attempt not only to give these pupils some standards by 
which to judge literature, but to awaken in them the spark of 
interest which will cause them to apply such standards when they 
leave school. We must be able to extend the minds of bright children 
in “A” forms, and must also have books which will interest those 
whose reading ability is below average, or who have indifferent and 
hostile attitudes to reading. 

Whichever type of training is adopted, it is essential that people 
occupying these positions should understand and work according to 
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the highest principles of both professions, and that any narrowing 
of the concept of the work of either should be avoided. 

Training in librarianship given to teachers must not be confined 
to techniques of organising a library, but should include training 
in reference work, and knowledge of the research facilities available 
to all through the National Library Service, and of the function of 
the public library in the community. The librarian trained to work 
in a school must co-operate whole-heartedly in the educational pro- 
gramme, and his special school training must include reference 
services to staff and pupils, practice in teaching classes, and ways of 
entering into communication with the minds of children of all 
levels of ability and showing them how their lives may be enriched 
through books. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH... 


. any library is an abyss entombing worlds of thinking, fine and 
gross. And apparatus of the library is but a social and partial 
endeavour to contain and chart the abyss. In a heroic containing 
operation our Book Delivery Division has now begun shelving new 
volumes in fixed order location, with each book in its relatively 
permanent place according to size, rather than in categories that shift 
as the sands. 

With stacks long since too crowded, and stack aisles too busy, for 
reader access, this simplifies the . . . work and only makes more plain 
the fact that in this main region of our abyss the only guide must be 
the catalogue—to which, in turn, the guide of every reader must ke 
his own flair, aided by the published products of “bibliography”, i.e. 
lists of sources of information on given subjects. 

From: Bulletin of the New York Public Library, v61n2:57, F’'S7. 


DEWEY-EYED 


In truth, the [Union of Chambers of Commerce, Ankara] Library 
had no problems which could not be solved by adequate housing and 
equipment, bibliographic and procedural organisation and trained 
personnel. The same can be said for any library in the world! The 
major difference however, is that outside the U.S., and to some extent, 
Western Europe and perhaps Russia, even the very conceptions of 
Organisation, training and the library itself (as we know it) do not 
exist except in those few places where Americans and U.N.E.S.C.O. 
personnel are introducing those ideas. But only the ideas exist; there 
are still no physical, tangible, observable, operating indigenous libraries 
in our sense of the term “library”, with, to be sure, a few exceptions. 

From: Bonn, G. §. Assignment in Ankara, in Special Libraries, v48n2:66, F'S7 
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BIGGLES 
AND THE ADULT WORLD 
D. R. BARNES 

“What does a novel do? Why, tell a story of course, and I’ve no 
use for it if it didn’t. . . . And I like a story to be a story, mind, and 
my wife’s the same.” 

‘Mr E. M. Forster's aggressive Philistine expresses in different terms 
a kind of attitude that can readily be found in the eleven- or twelve- 
year-old addicts of “Biggles” books. “I like a story to be exciting sir, 
not one of those dull ones about ordinary life,” and excitement 
it soon appears, means violence and killing other human beings with 
the best modern equipment. 

It is not easy to explain to the man-in-the-street why one deplores 
the ubiquity of the Biggles’ books at a certain stage in boys’ develop- 
ment. The books contain little that is obviously vicious: Captain W. E. 
Johns, their author, is aware of certain of his responsibilities. In a 
letter quoted by Geoffrey Trease in his valuable book on children’s 
reading, Tales Out of School, Captain Johns says: 

“I teach a boy to be a man, for without that essential qualifica- 
tion he will never be anything. I teach sportsmanship according to 
the British idea. One doesn’t need blood and thunder to do that.” 
That claim is, within its own limitations, true: but one is forced 

to take exception to other aspects of the imaginary world of the 
stories. 

What would someone who knew nothing of life on this planet learn 
about it from these storics? He would deduce that nearly all the 
world’s surface was jungle and desert, inhabited only by _bestial 
savages; that civilisation was only to be found in a place called 
variously “Home” or “England,” whence men came by private aero- 
plane to solve the problems of the dark places of the world; that 
these problems consisted always of evil men plotting the world’s 
destruction for their own not-very-clearly-defined purposes; that these 
evil men could easily te recognised—big, black Negroes, harsh 
Prussian officers, fat, suave Eurasians; and that the only cure for 
these problems was to fight these evil men with their own weapons. 

Now the child, of course, is to some degree in the position of this 
imaginary observer. He sees in fleeting and unorganised shapes the 
normal incidents of his own life pass him, but, for an explanation of 
their relative meaning and importance and their relationship to what 
happens in other parts of the world, he must depend largely on the 
cinema, on television and on books. I do not think that the Biggles’ 
picture of the world is exactly an enlightened one, even for the 
necessarily simplified vision of a child. It is true that one must not 
judge a child’s fantasy-living by quite the same standards as that of 
an adult, for whom such indulgence must imply, at the very least, 


This article is reprinted from The Journal of Ecucation, August, 1956, by courtesy 
of the Editor 
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some narrowing of his emotional life and, at the worst, a_ severe 
stultification of his ability to live. For a child, fantasy can supply a 
preliminary involvement in wider experience, a kind of trial-run in 
adult life. Yet even here there are values to be observed, and the 
Biggles’ books supply hardly anything at all analogous to adult 
experience. One finds, indeed, a most striking unreality throughout 
the stories, a remoteness not only from boys’ own experience but 
even from the actuality of violent happenings in adult life. Life just 
isn’t like that. The question is: How far do Captain Johns’ readers 
believe him? 

The intelligent boy—the average or above average grammar school 
pupil—usually reads a number of these stories, but with many others 
of different kinds during his twelfth year, and then he abruptly — 
and appears to despise them. Thus they probably do him little harm. 
But many less gifted children come upon the stories a year or two 
later, when their apprehension of reality is beginning to congeal into 
more permanent patterns. And some continue reading little else but 
Biggles for several important formative years: the reputed seventy- 
odd titles make this all too possible. One imagines that for this last 
group the stories are filling—but not satisfying—some dominant 
emotional need. 


The stories are so popular because they provide almost continuous 
action with a minimum of description of the terrain and practically 
no attention to the motive. There is a surprising lack of the kind of 
technicalities—about aircraft, for example—that might be expected 
to interest boys. The tension is provided mainly by a series of con- 
trived imprisonments and escapes, at least one “good” character 
being in danger at every point in the book. There is much dialogue, 
but it always furthers the narrative, being either the planning of 
future action or curt exchanges with the “enemies.” The following 
well illustrates the usual mixture of pseudo-toughness and schoolboy 
smart repartee: 








“He will,” returned Biggles curtly. “But suppose we confine 
ourselves to the purpose for which I came here. We shall get on 
faster that way.” 

“What's the hurry?” 

“I’m always in a hurry to leave a place that stinks.” 

The Doctor broke in. “Very well. What do you want?” 

“You know perfectly well what | want,” answered Biggles. “For 
a start IT want Mackail.” 

“IT told you Mackail was dead.” 

“I know you did, and I didn’t believe you.’ 

“Are you suggesting that I'm a liar?” The Doctor's voice rose 
a tone. 

“You flatter yourself, Doctor,” said Biggles succinctly. “I'm 
not suggesting anything. I’m talking plain English | hope.” 
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The writer is offering toughness beneath what is meant to be a 
sophisticated, calm poise of manner: there is little sign of deliberate 
“talking down” to the audience. The tone seems manly to a boy of 
eleven: it treats him as a man of the world. Biggles has an avuncular 
manner to his younger comrades, a hearty slap-on-the-back, young- 
fellow-me-lad manner. Flippancy is frequent in apparently serious 
dialogue: 

“Look here, I say, old boy,” protested Bertie in a shocked voice. 

“If you’re going to tootle around leaving a trail of corpses kicking 

about...” 

“I so nearly hit that perishing launch that | swallowed my 
tonsils.” 

Childish slang (“Keep cave”) is not infrequent, but it does not 
seem out of place in a context uniformly immature. One has the 
impression that Captain Johns really believes in his simplified 
imaginary world, and that his vocabulary sits easily upon him, the 
childish happily rubbing shoulders with the pretentious. This kind of 
“sincerity” makes his writing all the more impressive to the young. 
Yet the reader is intended to identify himself not with the youngster 
called Ginger (though one imagines he was originally introduced 
for that purpose), but with Biggles himself. In some incidents Biggles 
patronisingly demonstrates his superior “know-how” to the inexperi- 
enced Ginger, and the reader is invited to share that superiority. 
In fact the reader is frequently encouraged to feel superiorities of 
one kind and another in the stories. 

Captain Johns’s socio-political attitudes are those one would 
associate with a not unduly intelligent Empire builder of the late 
Victorian “white man’s burden” period. The white man’s superiority is 
always heavily underlined. Biggles speaks calmly of “the value of 
labour in the tropics, particularly white labour, which is always 
better than native work.” The word “natives” appears with unfailing 
regularity (even “Wogs” for Arabs occurs) and they are always little 
more than animals: 

“If I remember right the golliwogs got him—so we were told at 
the time.” 

“Golliwogs?” 

“That’s what we call those dirty little rats who live in the jungle. 

They ain’t human.” 

They are always completely murderous and untrustworthy, except 
for the occasional appearance of that easily recognisable stage-type, 
the “white man’s good nigger”: 

“Oh, massa, oh, massa, | thought dat ole snake had got me,” 

moaned Dusky, 

who was, we are told, a South American Hispano-Indian. Captain 

Johns’s insistence on the wildness of wildernesses and the savagery 

of “natives” precludes any interest in man’s struggle with a difficult 

environment, a struggle mentioned in the stories only to be dismissed 
a something obviously uninteresting. 
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The extreme falsity of the dialogue has already been sufficiently | 
demonstrated: readers may well be led to value the “clever” repartee 
as a high form of wit. The general quality of the other writing ts of 
the same order. The apparently large vocabulary soon shows itself to 
be in fact a personal jargon: Biggles speaks “curtly”, “succinctly” 
or “tersely”; and other such groupings occur to demonstrate an 
impoverishment of the writer’s imagination. The ubiquitous practical 
problems—they form the bulk of the “plot” are discussed in flat prose 
and at length: two pages are expended on examining ways and means 
of penetrating or avoiding a prickly-pear hedge. Occasionally Captain 
Johns supplies a little “fine writing”: 

Behind him, in the near distance, the uncouth sagueros which 

now guarded a dark secret rose stark against the sky. Moths and 

other insects, attracted by the light, drifted in to destroy them- 
selves with dreadful deliberation against the fatal beacon that had 
lured them to their doom. 


The unreality of dialogue is symptomatic, not only of the unreality 
of the characters and incidents, but of a far more radical unlikeness to 
life. The writer's apparent unawareness of human beings is, one 
supposes, in fact the result of a deliberate technique of making all 
the characters stage-types, their “good” or “bad” status recognisable 
at sight. On the one hand the British colonial administrator and the 
Edwardian officer-fop present their credentials; on the other, the 
Prussian officer, the “greasy” Eurasian, the brutal Negro and _ the 
American gunman follow their inevitably wicked designs. Similarly 
the hero himself is morally two-dimensional. His virtues are physical 
courage, a certain cunning in outwitting opponents, loyalty to his 
own social group and unquestioning support of its values. The mal- 
treatment of a Briton rouses Biggles to a vengeful fury, while the 
similar wrongs of people of other nations cause little more than a 
mild disapprobation. He represents the values of the prep school 
applied to the sphere of adult action. The reader, in being invited to 
identify himself with Biggles, is being encouraged to cherish all the 
prejudices of his own social group and to erect them into virtues. No 
mistake is ever made by Biggles, because no moral choice is ever 
necessary. Biggles and his friends are British and therefore “good” 
characters: his enemies always foreigners—entirely alien: 

Each was like a rogue elephant, a dangerous beast turned out 
by the herd, mischievous, cunning, ready to wreak vengeance even 
on its own kind. 


The reader is comfortably assured that everyone unlike himself 
must be wrong-headed, if not positively criminal. Now the often-made 
assertion that a boy’s story must have a hero with whom the reader 
can identify himself may or may not be true, but in neither case does 
this carry with it the corallary that the hero must be infallible and 
entirely unself-critical. Through the hero’s exploration of life, his 
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misapprehensions, his misjudgements, the ebb and flow of his appro- 
hation and dislike, through, in fact, his participation in incidents 
analogous to those of real life, the youthful reader may learn the 
virtues of flexibility in his own judgments and tolerance for ways of 
life unlike his. But the Biggles’ stories imply that any struggle over 
serious issues must be between the conventionally “good” man and 
the conventionally “bad” man, the conscious criminal. All action is 
obviously justified, even the most violent, even killing, because the 
enemy is the enemy. One often notices amongst young schoolboys 
their persecution of the non-conformer of the group: these stories 
actively encourage that tendency, raising it to a_ political virtue, 
encouraging self-righteousness and discouraging any imaginative 
sympathy with attitudes other than their own. 

There is often, at the beginning of one of these stories, a show of 
moral responsibility. Biggles and his friends begin a campaign against 
some person or Organisation attempting, in order to gain money or 
power, to plan a war, to flood the world with habit-forming drugs, to 
overthrow the British Empire, or to bring off a coup d’etat somewhere. 
The attempt often involves a secret weapon or formula, or an elabor- 
ately planned organisation hidden in a forest or desert. The impersonal 
forces that in real life must usually bring on world catastrophes would 
probably not make effective melodrama for boys, but that does not 
excuse the repeated implication that such catastrophes are each the 
work of an evil individual. Biggles expresses an interest in preventing 
wars, yet the whole pattern of his action implies the supremacy of 
violence in human affairs. The dialogue occasionally reveals a gusto 
in the business of killing: 

“I said, do you want something?” repeated Biggles. “If you do 

i's waiting—a hundred rounds of nickel-coated lead. If you don’t 

want anything, clear out of my camp.” 





Bogat ducked like lightning, and at the same time fired his gun 
from the hip. 
Ginger’s gun spat. 

The gloating detail of “a hundred rounds of nickel-coated lead” is 
a frequent mannerism of the writer. One finds elsewhere, “nice new 
nickel bullets” and “He'd find an expanding bullet from this rifle a 
nasty pill to take” (both spoken by characters of whom one is 
intended to approve), which define quite precisely the nature of 
Captain Johns’s interest in the subject. Boys are only too willing, | 
lear, to share this kind of interest. Killing by impersonal machinery 
is the keynote: the warplane is bigger and better even than the rifle. 
This domination of the action by the “steel-blue-gun-barrel” 
Strengthens the “gun-in-my-pocket-so-I’m-a-big guy” fantasy, so im- 
portant for many boys in developing a sense of security against the 
world’s attacks on their integrity. One can think of healthier ways in 
which their reading could help them to the necessary self-confidence. 

Besides Biggles’ claim for moral responsibility in international 
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affairs we may place some revealing asides. In one conversation, he 
denies that he desires money and says that excitement is all that he| 
wants out of life. Boys in early adolescence are all too ready to fing 
their lives dull: a valuable service that fiction can do for them is 
dramatise aspects of their lives that can by their own efforts be mad 
far from dull. (Mr Geoffrey Trease, in his “Black Banner” books 
does this admirably for about the same age-group.) Another pro- 
nouncement of Biggles runs: 

“The two most potent motives on this earth of ours are lov 

and money. There’s no love in that crowd, and money’s no use i 

you've a bullet in your ticker.” 

This combination of an offered philosophy and a flippant tone is 
characteristic: the cynicism is so complete that it cannot take even 
itself seriously. Children all too easily drink in attitudes such as these 
when they are defenceless, through being absorbed in an exciting 
narrative. 

It seems certain that much reading of the Biggles’ stories would 
go far in conditioning boys’ future reading as adults, particularly by 
their insistence that only physical danger is exciting or interesting. || 
would be a smooth transition to an unmixed diet of spy-stories and 


thrillers. In any case, that kind of titillation of the nerves by violence | 





is a ready—though more restrained—ally of the “comic” paper and 
of the big circulation newspapers. As for the immediate effect upon 
the reader, at the least these stories demand no readjustment to the 
children’s own experience and add no riches to their imaginative 
life. At the worst, there is much in the stories that is thorough) 
objectionable on moral grounds. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


NGARITA GORDON MEMORIAL 
Sir, 

In memory of the late Ngarita Gordon, who gave such devoted 
service to the library at Ardmore Teachers’ College and to the cause 
of children’s books, the name of the library has been changed to 
the Ngarita Gordon Library and it has been decided to erect 4 
memorial to her within the library. 

Ex-members of the Ardmore Teachers’ College staff, ex-students 
of the College and any other friends of Ngarita who wish to do »9. 
ure invited to share in the raising of the memorial which, 
is hoped, will help to perpetuate the memory of her work. 

Donations should be sent to the Secretary, Negarita Gordon 
Memorial Fund, Ardmore Teachers’ College, Papakura, Auckland 

T. Wilson, 
Principal 
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PLASTIC BOOK COVERS 


Crystal clear ACETATE or Non tear VINYL plastic film. 
Both types of covers are fortified by a New Cloth Tape. 
EXTRA THICK—EXTRA DURABLE—EXTRA ADHESIVE. 


Added life to plastic book covers with use of a new, thicker, most 


durable and adhesive cloth binding tape. 


The extra expense of this higher quality tape has not allected 


the price of our Covers. 


For samples, further particulars or orders to: 


LIBRARY SERVICE LTD. 


23 Hammond Place, Christchurch. 








15 DARWIN STREET 
KARORI 
WELLINGTON, W.3. 


Telephone 78-322 


BOOKBINDING SPECIALISTS 
PICKERING AND PLATT 


We specialise in the modern Flexibound process and are experts 
in the repair and finishing of rare bindings. 
Quotations submitted on any class of binding. 


All our quotations include lettering in gold or black. 











Suy you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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TARANAKI BOOK SOCIETY 


ABSTRACT OF THE RULES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Society is an Association for the circulation amongst its Member 
of Books and Periodicals. 

It is limited to the Fifty Members now enrolled, and is managed by 
a Committee of Seven Members, a Treasurer and a Secretary, 
annually elected. 

Ihe Subscription is One Pound Ten Shillings for Twelve Months, 
payable in advance. 

The Financial Year commences on the First day of July. Members 
entering at any time between the Ist July and 30th June following, 
pay the full annual subscription. No fractional part of a year is 
recognised. 

If the Subscription remains unpaid beyond a week after it becomes 
due, the defaulting Member's name is removed and the vacancy 
filled in from the List of awaiting applicants. 

Persons desirous of joining the Society must be proposed and 
seconded by existing Members; the written application then sent 
to the Secretary to file in the order of presentation. 

Entering Members are requested to pay the Subscription and give 
assent to the Rules before taking out a Book. 

The Committee of Management is called together quarterly to select 
Books and transact any business within its control, of which 
three is a quorum. 

Every Member has the right to recommend Books, but it rests with the 
Committee to decide upon their fitness: nevertheless 

If a Book be recommended by Six Members not belonging to the 
Committee, it is ordered without question; but 

Books on Divinity, Medicine, Law, Pure Science, or of price dis- 
proportioned to the Finances, are inadmissible. 

The Books when taken out, and when returned, are to be entered upon 
“The Register” kept on the table. 

The Income of the Society being insufficient to pay a_ Special 
Librarian, the entries in the “Register” are to be made by the 
Members themselves. 

rhe time allowed for reading a Book is to be reckoned by periods of 
24 hours. 

One Work only, be it in one or more volumes, is to be taken out al 
one time. 

A Catalogue of Books for the time being in possession of the Society, 
and 

A List of the Books proposed, and the decision of the Committee 
thereon, are kept on the Table. 

Readers may be interested in the above, which illustrates one facet of early New 


Zealand library histor) This was extracted from a volume originally held in the 
Society's Library. 
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A General Meeting of the Society is held on the first Monday in 
July to Audit Accounts, Elect Officers and a Committee for the 
incoming Twelve Months, to amend the Rules if necessary, and 
generally to promote the object of the Society. 

Special General Meetings may be called on a Requisition of one- 
fourth of the Members. 

The Room of the Society is open from 9 o'clock a.m. until 4 o'clock 
p.M. each week-day. 


FINES AND PENALTIES 


For each day that a Book is held beyond the time allowed for reading 


it—for cach Volume One penny. 
For Lending a Work outside the Members own family One shilling. 
For omitting the requisite entries in the “Register” One shilling. 


Loss of a Book, or Special Injury, is appraised by the Committee. 

Refusing to comply with an award of the Committee is forfeiture of 
Membership. 

Neglecting to pay the Annual Subscription within a week after the 
first Monday in July, risks removal for Twelve Months. 


COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1862-3. 

Charles Brown—George Cutfield—Josiah Flight—William Halse 
William King Hulke—Henry Richmond—Reverend John 
Whiteley. 

reasurer—Rev. Archdeacon Govett. Secretary—Samuel Popham 
King. 


SUBSIDY AT A PRICE 


In July, 1955, the Department, (Education, Arts and Science) informed 
the Association that the application of the Executive Committee for a 
grant of £200 in support of South African Libraries and the S.A.L.A. 
Newsletter had been successful. The Association has been the recipient 
of such grants for several years running and its financial position would 
have been difficult without this assistance. The subsidies of the Department, 
made on recommendation of the National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education, are subject to certain conditions which were again placed 
before the Administrative Council at its last meeting. Most of ihese 
conditions refer to the proper administration of the finances of the 
Association and the submission of reports to the Department. One of 
them however lays down that at no function of the Association a mixed 
audience of Europeans and non-Europeans would be allowed. ‘The 
Administrative Council resolved to accept the subsidy and to adhere 
strictly to the conditions as stated. 


From: South African Library Association, Annual report, 1955/56. Pretoria, 1956 
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| STANDARD TITLES 
Bellow, Saul, 1916 A. Seize the day 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1957. 10/6. 
His “new novel is altogether slighter 
than Augie March but it has the same 
acceptance of the contemporary world. 
ht is a very affectionate comedy of 
exasperated urban man.”’ W. Allen in 
NSN, 27.4.57. AB*. 


Boyd, Martin, 1893- . AB. _ ree of 
love. Murray, 1957. 12 the 
principal interest of the , or, lies in 
its presentation of a bygone society. 
Mr Boyd writes very well indeed; he 
has a quiet reflective manner that is 
just right for period re-creation.” M. 
Richardson in NSN, 13.4.57. AB**. 


Cloete, Edward Fairlie Stuart 
1897- . A/AB. Mamba. 
13/6. “...a messy but exciting 
triangle melodrama,with an accurate 
and sometimes frightening Congo 
setting.”” G. S. Fraser in NSN, 20.4.57. 
“. , this familiar old plot... is 
worked out in terms so unconvincing 


Graham. 
Collins, 1957. 


that, possible though it all is, the 
effect is one of parody... Mr 
Cloete, nevertheless inserts some good 
solid pages... . TLS. 12.4.57. 
AB**. 


Frame, Janet. AB. Owls do cry. 
1957. 15/-. This novel 
Zealand 


Pegasus, 
about a New 
family is by an author 
already distinguished for a book of 
brilliant short stories. Ab** 


Gill, Brendan, 1914- .AB. The day the 
money stopped. Gollancz, 1957. 12/6 
The author “must get top marks for 
cleverness: The day the mone) 
stopped is written as an almost con 


4 


BY 


ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


tinuous dialogue [which] flashes and 
sparkles throughout. The novel might 
be described as Ibsen rewritten for 

W. Allen in NSN, 


the New 
27.4.57. 
King, Francis, 1923- . AB. 
Longmans, 1957. 
pretentious but 
widow is the 


Yorker.” 
B* 


The widow. 
a +2. oe 
satisfying book. The 
story of an Anglo 


Indian widow, bright but not extra 
intelligent, building up a new life for 
herself in England. ...In its own 
kind, however, it is a fine novel.” 
M. Scrutton in NSN, 30.3.57. AB* 
Renard, Jules, 1864-1910. A/AB. The 
sponger, tr. by Hyams. 


Edward 
Longmans, 1957. 15/-. “L’Ecornifleur. 
(1892) which now appears for the 
first time in English translation, is one 
of those short and brilliant oddities 
that will always hold a_— special 
prestige in literature. And indeed, the 
book was named by an_ eminent 
French jury (including Mauriac, 
Pagnol, Colette) as one of the 
twelve best French novels of the past 
century.”” N. Lewis in NSN, 4.5.57. 
A*. 


Tomlinson, Henry Major, 1873- . A 
The trumpet aa sound. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1957. 12/6. “Mr Tomlin 
son requires an lle quality of 
attention. His prose is so pregnant 
with interior reflections that one must 
read slowly or miss everything. The 
action... is the action of war on 
the homefront at the time when flyin 
bombs added a deeper menace 
TLS. 8.3.57. Ab 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED 


TITLES BY OTHER AUTHORS 


Arnothy, Christine. Those who wait, tr. 
by Antonia White. Collins, 1957. 13/6. 
“Those who wait uses personal ex- 
perience of life in Hungary after the 
Communists obtained power, but it is 
written with a detachment and _in- 
telligence that remove the book al- 
together from the class of semi 
fictional ‘exposures’ of Communist 
regimes. Mme Arnothy has 
brilliantly transformed this material 
into art.” TLS, 15.3.57. AB** 
Cabries, Jean. Jacob, tr. by G. 
Collins, 1957. 16/-. A 
Old Testament figure. 
who is only twenty-four, has already 
been acclaimed by French writers as 
a major Protestant novelist, on the 
Strength of this, his first work. Even 
if Jacob is not an entirely satisfying 
novel there can be no doubt that a 
remarkable talent has gone into its 
making”. TLS. 5.4.57. Ab 


Hopkins 
story of the 
“The author 
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Calvino, Italo. Adam, one afternoon. 
and other stories, tr. by Archibald 
Colquhoun and Peggy Wright. Collins, 
1957. 13/6. “Taken as a whole these 
stories show very effectively what war 
meant both to those who took part 
in it and to those who simply endured 
it... he is passionate but rarely 
emotional ... his writing shows a 
pleasing individuality and sense of 
style that makes one look forward te 
his future work.”” TLS, 26.4.57. Ab 


Goff, Martyn. 
Putnam, 1957. 1 
ood novel about 
together, his book 
and intelligent; I 
be too 


The plaster fabric 
B/-. ~*~... ee a 
homosexuality. Al 
is sensitive, honest 
suppose it would 
much to ask that he show 
some of Proust’s sense of the comedy 
of the subject too”, M. Scrutton in 
NSN. 4.5.57 B 











THE WEAKEST LINK 





Plastic book covers are used by the majority of 
libraries throughout New Zealand and have improved 
the appeal and life of books in circulation. Experience 
has shown librarians that the edge binding tape tends 
to split at the spine and deteriorate rapidly after a 
few months’ use. 


We are pleased to offer what we believe to be a 
better book cover and we are prepared to guarantee 
the edge binding tape for the life of the cover. In 
conjunction with some quite attractive advertising this 
book cover is offered at a lower price. 


Should you have a limited budget please allow us 
to demonstrate how your quantity of cellulose covers 
may be increased by at least fifty per cent. for the 
same outlay. 


As we are indenting our Cellulose Acetate from England 
precut to size, we have available 10 reels 24 in. wide, 
.004 in. thick, 60 Ibs. weight per reel. The price is 7s. 10d. 
per Ib. plus packaging and freight. 





If we have aroused your interest—write to: 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICITY LTD. 


P.O. Box 1941: Auckland. 
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MORANE HEATSEALING PLASTIC SKIN 

You are invited to forward a book jacket for a sample 
of this new sensational method of protecting your books. 

Edgings in either Cloth or Lassomatic—Colours: 
BLACK, WHITE, YELLOW, RED, BLUE, GREEN or 
GREY. 

Supplies of NON TEAR plastic covers are still available 
and prices reasonable. Any size can be supplied. 

LIBRARY SUPPLIES 

Plastic cut to sizes required. Vinamul adhesive in pint 
tins. 

Tapes (Cloth or Lassomatic) in various colours, spool 
size 2 inches. Spools to fit, 1/6 each. 

Prompt delivery given. 


C. H. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive, NELSON 














BOOK JACKETS 
OF 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
Made from the best British materials and by the finest 
British workmanship. 
For the past five years these transparent book jackets 


have been supplied to New Zealand libraries. They 


have stood the test of time. 


New Zealand Book Service Ltd. 


P.O. Box 33, Paraparaumu. 
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Hearne, John. the faces of love. Faber, written about the Second World W 
1957. 15 “{It] is a tragedy of love, Fires on the plain must certainly t 
lust and the lust for power in a a high place... . It is an account 
Caribbean island. As tragedy it is the wanderings and sufferings 
only moderately interesting. . J Private Tamura on the _ Philipp 
What gives the novel its distinction island of Leyte. The appalling story 
is the sense it conveys... of a new tells is set down with  occasi 
civilisation; a society with no colour- flashes of poetry”. TLS, 12.4.57. 
bar."” W. Allen in NSN, 27.4.57. Ab*. 

Hougron, Jean. A question of character, 

by Mervyn Savill. Hutchinson, 
12/6. “A question of character 
once an adventure story, a 
thriller, and an intelligent investigation 
of human character: and its central whole ...a very definite 
figure, the wretched schoolmaster ment.” TLS, 29.3.57. AB*. 
trapped in the web of his own ' 
compulsive behaviour, and struggling Stacton, David. Remember me. 
desperately to get free., is a notable 1957. 15/-. “It tells the 
creation.” TLS, 29.3.57. AB**. Ludwig HI, the ‘mad } 

Murray, A. A. The blanket. Deutsch, Bavaria... . 1 found it most its 
1957. 11/6. The Blanket “is about pressive; sad. astute aad profoug 
ritual murder. It grinds no axes M. Scrutton in NSN, 30.3.57. AB*. 
(except indeed against ritual murder); Waterhouse, Keith. There is a happy 
it does not involve itself with the land. M. Joseph, 1957. 12/6. “.., 
colour question; it just presents the story, in his own words, of @ 
luminously the impact of horror on few weeks in the life of a boy about 
a simple person and the upthrust by eight who lives on a housing estate @ 
which his personality grows to meet the north of England. .. . He is not 
it. It is moving and it has a re a sensitive indicator of the horror and 
markable freshness”. M. Scrutton in cruelty of ordinary life, but a dit 
ISN, 4.5.57. AB*. tinctly practical personality. 

Ooka, Shohei. Fires on the plain, tr. together «a modest, attractive and 
by Ivan Morris. Secker & Warburg, entertaining book.” A. Quinton if 
1957 12/6 “Among the novels NSN, 6.4.57. AB*. 


Rooney, Frank. The heel of | spri 
Bodley Head, 1957. 15/-. “..,. 
story of a boy who... makes 
discovery . that his father m 
dered his mother and was sente 
to life imprisonment. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS, INCLUDING BELOW- 
STANDARD BOOKS BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Chang Hsin-Hai. The fabulous concu Coxhead, Elizabeth. AB. The friend im 
bine. Cape, 1957. 21/-. * . . . belongs necd. Collins, 1957. 13/6. “... 
to that class of two-or-three-deckers describes a child welfare oflicer and 
which are so stuffed with useful in the children committed to her charge, 
formation that they are licensed to The plot is neat, the events look 
be dull and psychologically obtuse fairly probable . . . but . . . the 

The fabulous concubine is, to an : , not being able to detach 
English reader, one of the more srself . .. from the central charac 
amusing of these, because the Chinese cr, has allowed that character's 
scenes represented really do seem emotional tone to flood the book, 
fairly exotic. But the book is terribly M. Scrutton is NSN, 30.3.57. aB**, 
padded . . . [and] is in fact, adapted, i 
with deep Oriental guile, tor the Hartog, Jan de, 1914- . AB. The spiral 
American palate.”” M Scrutton§ in road. Hamilton, 1957, 18 ” oan 
NSN, 4.5.57. AB**. handles surfaces admirably, _ his 

Cocteau, Jean. The impostor. Peter jungle scenery, his evocation of suf 
Owen, 1957. 12/6. “I found The face tricks of manner and speech are 
impostor rather disappointing: it is first-rate . . . but . . . below the sur 
striking but slight and slapdash, a face we seem always to come of 
hasty drawing from an_ over-practised bundles of rather sentimental stock 
hand.” M. Scrutton in NSN, 30.3.57 responses.” G. S. Fraser in NSN, 
Ab 20.4.57. aB**. 


4. COLLECTED AUTHORS 


Ross, Alan, comp Abroad travel 
stories. Faber, 1957. 15 Readers 
“will find much to delight them in 
the selection which Mr Alan’ Ross 
has made under the tithe and on 
the theme of Abroad.” TLS, 29.3.57 
AB* 
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‘LOMAK’ CATALOGUE CABINETS 


are constructed in 


SELECTED TIMBERS 
with 
AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 
CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITTINGS THROUGHOUT 


* 


For further particulars write 


~ LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD. 


Phone 75-903 Christchurch Box 1021 














BOOKBINDING — REPAIRS 


We are binding for 40 main libraries and are able to 
cope with several more. We bind in Winterbottom’s 
bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Our prices displayed 
are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools. 


BOOKS Up to 9” x 6”—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7°—5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10"—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened —Up to 10” x 7” 
2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”——2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
Empire Street, Cambridge P.O. Box 57 
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DON’T ORDER A NEW ATLAS 
UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN— 


“THE TIMES ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD” 


In size, scope and quality it is of a magnitude that out- 
classes any atlas ever before produced. Its printing, colour 
work and binding make it a triumph of British skill and 
craftsmanship. 

Published by the London Times in 5 Volumes, this atlas will 
unquestionably become a standard reference work for libraries, 
colleges and universities throughout the world. 

Price £5.10.0 Per Volume. 


NORTHERN EUROPE (Vol. MEDITERRANEAN AND 
III). Available from Stock. AFRICA (Vol. IV). Available 
from Stock. 


THE AMERICAS (Vol. V). WORLD, AUSTRALIA, EAST 
To be Published this year. ASIA (Vol. I). To be Published 
next year. 


INDIA, MIDDLE EAST, 
RUSSIA (Vol. IL). To be Pub- 
lished 1959, 

Price £5.10.0 Per Volume. 


Bound to withstand heavy wear and printed on heavy quality 
paper with multicolour plates measuring 2 feet by 194 inches 
with linen backed centre folds, this atlas is based on the most 
modern map-making techniques. 


SEE THE TIMES ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
AT YOUR NEAREST BRANCH OF— 


LSonlsLd 


Christchurch Auckland Hamilton Wellington 
Lower Hutt Timaru Dunedin Invercargill 
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